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EDITORIAL 



With the Tenth Annual Meeting in Chicago at Thanksgiving, 
the National Council of Teachers of English may be said to end 
a period and begin another. Beginning in a time of 
De e ennial storm and stress in the field of secondary education, 
it has survived the strain of the world-war and finds 
before it new and important opportunities. Perhaps the greatest 
of these is that of assisting in the work of redirection of the course 
and the method by which it is administered. The use during the 
war of material for study which had social significance apparent 
to the pupils opened many eyes to new possibilities. Aims of 
English teaching became more largely civic and less technical or 
aesthetic. Literature came to be regarded more as content and 
less as style. With a quickened sense of our needs as a nation, 
teachers will continue to experiment with current writing, belles- 
lettres and scientific or discussional. In this the Council may well 
lead and direct. It surely may act as a clearing-house. 

New materials and new methods go together. Indeed, the two 
are really fused in a new whole of experience. What the pupil 
learns through his subject-matter depends primarily upon how he 
behaves with regard to it. His reactions are in fact the subject- 
matter. Hence it is that many teachers are seeking to give their 
pupils large opportunity of participation in the day's work. The 
more the learner bears responsibility, the more he is educated. 
Hence the wise teacher tends more and more to let his pupils 
choose, plan, and judge for themselves. Doing so involves a new 
technique of classroom procedure and a new point of view. There 
are many false prophets. To keep a just balance between the 
old and the new and avoid vagaries and mere fads, while genuinely 
seeking improvement, is not easy. The Council will, no doubt, 
see in the field of educational method one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities of usefulness. Those who attend the annual meeting will 
share in directing its course in this respect. 

J. F. H. 
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The educational press abounds for the moment with articles 
upon the teacher shortage and the crisis in education. Appar- 
ently the school world is thoroughly aroused to the 

Ouradves nee< * °^ re ^ orm ' ^ ut ^ s ^ een interest has been created 
by a special condition — the shortage of teachers due to 
the industrial demands of the war and to the almost negligible buy- 
ing power of the teacher's salary. This special crisis will pass with 
the slow but inevitable decline of prices; but the chronic malady, 
which was merely brought to an acute stage by the war, will still 
remain. There is danger that as we find ourselves somewhat 
relieved from the financial stress of the past few months we shall 
cease our vigorous efforts to bring about an improvement in 
teachers' salaries, with its consequent increase of school efficiency. 
Rather should we keep in mind the welfare of the country and the 
necessity of bringing our profession to a higher standard than 
has obtained in the past. We should not permit the slight ameliora- 
tion in our own condition to make us forgetful of this great need. 
We all agree probably that education of the public is what we 
need; but we may differ somewhat as to the details of that educa- 
tion. We have been explaining of late — too often in a whining 
tone — that our wages are entirely disproportionate to the large 
expense of the preparation which we must make and the sort of 
lives which we should lead in order to be effective teachers. No 
doubt this has its place. Even hard-headed managers of public 
utility corporations have paid for advertising space to explain 
production costs. The more important issue, however, is the 
value of the output and the importance of quality in the products 
offered. Our patrons do not really understand the difference 
between the effect of genuinely good teaching and that of school 
keeping as practiced by the untrained substitutes who have 
taken over so many of our schools in the last two years. They 
see the necessity of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but of the 
values of modern education they are profoundly ignorant. And 
they must remain ignorant unless we enlighten them. This we 
should do, not apologetically, not defiantly, but confidently, as a 
matter of course. So far as possible we should present definite 
evidence of specific improvements which we have been able to 
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effect in our pupils. This can very profitably be supplemented 
by detailed accounts of the schoolroom activities in which our 
boys and girls engage, accounts so prepared as not only to show 
the processes of instruction but also to make clear the educational 
results. Only when our patrons — our customers, if you like — • 
see clearly the tremendous service we render their children, and 
gain some slight inkling of the complexity of the technique required 
will they loosen the purse strings as they should. 

All this applies with especial force to the teachers of English. 
Within the profession we are sure to be challenged sooner or later 
as to the relative value of our work, and we need to be ready to 
meet the challenge. As part of the profession, probably we are 
best equipped to help put into shape and present to the public 
these evidences of the value of skilful teaching. 

W. W. H. 



Most English teachers are interested in the Pilgrim Tercente- 
nary. They should be. Because of its patriotic interest and the 
picturesqueness of the old Puritan life and costumes 
o 01 ttinitv ^ s i u ^ ee affords unusual opportunity for enter- 
taining pageantry and drama. So favorable are the 
conditions that success will almost certainly attend all attempts. 

But another value of the performance will depend wholly upon 
the part which the children have in initiating and directing it. 
Those who undertake work of this sort with their schools should 
make sure that the whole is carried on in a democratic spirit by 
a democratic method. Only so will the participants gain most 
largely in the American ideals, the literary appreciation, and the 
expressional skill which we are so eager to foster. Teachers who 
have been wishing to try the project method but have been unable 
to find a place to begin may well make a start by calling their 
pupils' attention to this country -wide jubilee. Helps needed are 
listed under "Useful Documents" in this issue of the English 

Journal. 

W. W. H. 



